





| insult to the Kina had 


| are entitled to be admitted as 


| brightened up. 


| announces The Liverpool Daily | 


| our heroes to starve. 
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At a fire in Islington last week a} seen them twice.” I¢ is necessary, wo 
householder, regardless of the risk, | are told by a patron of the music-halls, 
rushed upstairs and succeeded in res- ! to look twice, sometimes, to see what 


CHARIVARIA. 


Denyina that any member of the; 


| must brush up his Irish history. ' 


Government would resign on the;jcuing his pet canary from the flames. | Mlle. Destys has on. 
Suffrage question, Mr. Herpert| The bird, in a transport of gratitude, * 


SAMUEL said that the Government “had 
too many great tasks in hand to justify 
a quarrel upon this one issue.” We 
are afraid that the Pillar Box Outrages 
have embittered the Inrant Samure. 


Referring to Mr. Bonar Law's ——— 
suggestion that the veto of the, 
Kina might be revived in order 
to prevent the passing of the! 
Home Rule Bill, Mr. Jonn! 
REDMOND said that a greater 
never 
Mr. ReEpMoND, 


been offered. 


The question whether women 


solicitors is to be settled by a 
Court of Law. One of the ad-| 
vantages of the proposed inno- 
vation would be, no doubt, that! 
the solicitor’s gown, which is at, 
present a thing of extreme’ 
ugliness, would be bound to be | 
“£6,666 Rewarp ror Lorp | 
Harpince’s ASSAILANT,” 
Post. And very often we leave | 
-. 

Tt is rumoured in Oxford that, | 

in view of the national service | 
now being porformed by Mag-' 
dalen College, its President is} 
about to be given the official title 
of “ WarREN the King-Maker.” 

Pare 


The Observer declares that 
“ Tia Joconde"’ was never ab- 
ducted from the Louvre, but 
that one of the official photo- 
graphers accidentally spilt a 
bottle of acid over her face. It 
is not impossible that she may 
one day reappear at the gallery 


MINNIT 





of Cabinet Ministers’ wives. 
types that come into collision with the Police.] 


again and again. . , 
. 


an action last week that a sardine is 








is said to have embraced his rescuer | 


The suggestion made in the course of | 


‘not a fish but an animal, has caused | 


The Express tells us of 2 New York 


| broker who fell in love on meeting the 


lady for the first time at a dinner-party, 
proposed, was accepted, and married 
her the next day. But then, in 
America, marriage is a much simpler 








Inspector (to arrested woman). ** Wuat’s Your NAME?” 
z 

Woman. *‘JEST RUN FROO THE NIMES O’ THE CABINICK}| 
MINSTRELS, WILL YER, OLE DEAR? I’VE FORGOT FOR THE 


oo’s my ‘UsBrInGc!"’ 


[According to the Press it is understood that it is an agreed 
Suffragette plan for women who are arrested to give the names | 
The idca may spread to other 


thing. Couples are only united 
till Divorce do them part. 








AN UNSOLICITED TESTI- 


MONTAL. 


Ovr Paris Correspondent 
| writes:—The discovery of an 
Elixir of Life bya famous French 
, Scientist is by no means so recent 
as his announcement of it. I 
{happen to know that some 
| fifteen years ago he prepared at 
igreat pains a bottle of this 
ispecifie, which, however, mys- 
iteriously disappeared and was 
never heard of again until the 
other day, when an old woman 
‘living in a poor suburb of La 
| Ville Lumiére confessed to the 
‘theft. I translate her statement 
‘into idiomatic English: “I was 
the charwoman who scrubbed 
| out the gentleman's laboratory,” 
‘She said, “and one night, 
| feeling something come over me 
lall ‘of a sudden like, [I went to 
|his ewpboard and took out the 
tonly thing to drink that I could 
‘find. 1t did me a world of good 
‘at the time, and I feel sure it 
must have been the stuff there's 
so much talk about in the 
papers, for when I took it [ was 
only forty-five, and now I am 
sixty.” 





From a City Outfitter’s ad- 
vertisement :— 
| We have only a small quantity 
of these gloves and the price we offer 
them at should quickly make them 








under the title of “ La Misérable.” 

“Or take Mr. Hamilton Hay’s ‘ Still 
‘Life,’"’ says Mr. Konopy in a review 
of the latest exhibition of Post-Im- 
pressionist paintings.- We are very 
sorry, but we really cannot. 

Reading that two Constables had 
been damaged by a visitor at the Na- 
tional Gallery, a dear old lady remarked 
that these assaults on the police were 
hecoming far too frequent. The obvious 
absence of all intentional malice must 
be the lady’s excuse for reviving this 
ancient pleasantry. 


no little satisfaction in sardine circles, 
and fishermen report that since then, 
when passing through shoals of the 
little fish, they have heard a distinct 
purring noise. = x 
“CURED WHILE YOU BREATHE” 

is the heading of the latest invaluable 
specific. And, to be sure, there is no 
life like the present. 
% 

“To dress well,” says Mlle. Gany 
Destys in The Royal Magazine, “ the 
‘real gentleman always wears the clothes 
| which you do not see—until you have 
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change hands."’ 

As soon as they begin to go bad you 
just make them change hands and 
wear them front side behind. 





“‘Genxerat, for Cricklewood; £24; 4 in 
family; no housework; no basement; help 
given.’’—Advt. in “* Evening News."" 

No doubt they will find her something 
to do in the garden. 





** Jumping into an arabich, he drove furi- 
ously to the British Agency, exclaiming, ‘I 
want to save Lord Kitchener's soul.’ How- 
ever, he was foiled in the attempt."’ 

The Near East. 
Better luck next time. 
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PUNCH, OR THE 


LOVE AND THE MILITANTS; 


How I Became AN ANTI-SUFFRAGIST. 


OR, 
| wap deferred to speak my heart 
Until the bloom of Spring was here, 
lor Love, according to the chart, 
Does best about that time of year ; 
“ A fortnight more of fog and mud” 
(Thus to my restive bosom spoke I), 
“Then let your passion burst in bud 
Contemporaneous with the croci.” 


But, ere the mists of Jan. had gone 
(Supposed a barren month and bare), 
Pacing my plot, I lighted on 
The flower in question flaming there! 
I stood a moment stricken dumb, 
Then took and pulled myself together, 
Saying, “ The erucial hour is come, 
Accelerated by the weather!” 


I wrote: “ Dear Lilian, just a line 
To say I love you much the most ; 
Will you, or will you not, be mine ? 
Please answer by return of post. 
Say ‘ Yes’—I live; or ‘No’—I die!” 
Addressed it, duly signed and dated, 
Enelosed a stamp for her reply, 
Slipped it within the slot—and waited. 


Two days—and her response arrived. 
It wore (besides a pungent scent) 
The air of having just survived 
A chemical experiment ; 
I oped it—every pulse aglow, 
My outward mien remaining placid 
And found her “ Yes”’ (or else her “ No” ? 
Deleted by corrosive acid. 


And ’twas a2 Woman's female hand, 
Fingers that Love may once have presse, 
Which did not spare (oh shame!) to brand 
His correspondence with the rest ! 
A postal order, spoilt that way, 
T eould—and easily—atfford her, 
But ah! a Young Thing’s “ Yea” (or “ 
That is a far, far larger order. 


Nay” 


So, while I bear once more the strain 
Till four-and-eighty hours are flown 
(To wire were crude, and then, ‘again, 
She isn’t on the telephone), 
Racked in a hell not much above 
The lowest depths explored by Danrr, 
A Woman's despite done to Love 
Has wrought of me a raging Anti! 


O. 


Ss. 








Hygiene and Hobbles. 

‘‘The home trade is ‘spotty,’ and the dining departments can 
hardly be doing well; indeed they have not recovered from the 
damage done by the ugly tight skirts.’’— Manchester Guardian. 
Though we never liked to say so, we always felt that a 
tight skirt might hurt the “dining department ’—to adopt 
our contemporary’s graceful phrase. 

From a report in The Sheffield Daily Telegraph of Pro- 
fessor J. O. ArNowp’s lecture on Scientitie Steel Metallurgy 
before the Royal Institution: 

**Since 1386 Sheffield steel in the fe 
in almost everybody’s mouth.”’ 


A splendid record of valour. 


m of table knives had been 
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| TEDDY AND EDWIN. 

| Tne statement made in last week’s British Weekly, that 
iMr. Rooseveit is about to undertake a searching inves- 
| tigation into The Mystery of Edwin Drood, has naturally 
;caused profound sensation on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Tarr, who has been interviewed on the subject by a 
lrepresentative of The American Bird, stated as his opinion 
that the Drood Case clearly called for international arbitra- 
ition, but that the constitution of the Hague Tribunal was 
jnot such as to afford a guarantee that the identity of 
Datchery would be satisfactorily established. For the 
‘moment, however, he thought that the diversion of the 
| «Bull Moose” Party into the paths of literary mystery was 
\2 subject for national rejoicing. 
| Dr. Wooprow Winson has decline] to commit himself 
‘to any precise statement as to the political significance of 
Mr. RoosrvEtt’s latest move. He observed, however, 
'that if it led him on to the Man in the Iron Mask or the 
| Letters of Junius the peace of the United States might be 
assured for another decade. 

Great excitement prevails in Rochester, the scene of 
|} Dickens's famous romanee, in view of the rumour that 
| Mr. Roosrvetr will shortly take up his residence in that 
city. Ata public meeting held last week it was unanimously 
jdecided to invite Mr. Percy FirzGeranp to execute a 





| colossal statue of the ex-President to commemorate his visit. | 


| 
| 


A proposal to import some lions and other big game, in | 


| order to furnish Mr. Roosrvetr with relaxation during his | 


research, was also favourably considered. 

Interviewed by a representative of Brainy Bits Sir 
Ropertson Nicoun stated that negotiations were pending 
|with a view to induce Mrs RoosEveELT to accept the post 


| of Contributing Editor of The British Weekly. The scheme 


wv 
j 5 


was proposed to place an amount of space at Mr. Roose- 

| VELT’s disposal equal to that allotted to Craupiws CLEar. 
His weekly contribution would, it was hoped, take the form 
of a strenuous commentary on current events under the 
heading of ** A Cowboy’s Causerie.” 


It only remains to be added that for the moment calm 


| reigns in Oyster Bay. 








The Progress of Education. 

[Definitions from a ‘* General Knowledge 
shire school.) : 

Sporran.—(1) A heathen god; (2) a track of country in 
Russia. : 

Boomerang.— A monkey that lives in the jungle. 

Aurora Leigh.—An earthquake. 

Wielding the willow.—Caning. 

The devouring element.—({1) The mouth; (2) Insurance Bill. 

CGalary.—A language of the Gauls. 

Weaker vessel—German warship. 

The better half —Conservative. 

Carillon.—A term of endearment in Italy. 

Liebig.—A German love-song. 


** paper set at a Derby- 


“Carillon mio,” as we say at Covent Garden, “ trill me 
a Liebig.”’ —_ . 


In a Daily Mirror interview the following remark is 
attributed to the Editor of The Tailor and Cutter :— 
‘** At this time of the year everybody with the means and the leisur 
tries to get away to the Riviera for the winter sports in Switzerland.”’ 
Ah! but how few sueeced! There is, of course, some gocd 
ski-ing to be done on the Promenade des Anglais at Nice ; 
and there is the famous ice-run from La Turbie to the 
Casino; but it isn’t Switzerland. 





| would involve a considerable extension of: the paper, as it | 
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THE BAYARD OF BUKHAREST. 


Rovumania (politely to Bulgaria). “I AM SURE, DEAR OLD FRIEND, YOU .WILL WISH TO 
RECOMPENSE ME FOR NOT STABBING YOU FROM BEHIND IN THE PREVIOUS BOUT; 
AND [ AM THEREFORE PROPOSING TO ANTICIPATE YOUR KINDNESS BY MAKING OFF 
WITH YOUR COAT.” 
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HOW MILITANT SUFFRAGETTES ARE MADE. 


Caddie (to visitor). ‘ Titar’s THE OLD GREEN TO THIS 'OLE, Sm. IT GETS FLOODED, SO THEY'VE GIVE IT TO THE LYDIES! 


THE ROSE BOWL. 
An Excursion 1nTo Arr. 
(In the manner of one of the Critics of ; 
the New Post-Impressionist Exhibition.) | 

Wuat do the Public make of Mr.' 
Van Slosh’s exquisite ‘* Rose-bowl and | 
Roses,” this masterpiece of truth of 
things as they are, and not as we see 
them? Do they see only a gilt frame, | 
and three or four irregular rhomboids | 
splashed with paint ? 

Let us endeavour to explain what we | 
see, in words that the coarsest and 
of the savage daubsters and 
realists of old, the Velasquezes, the} 
Corots, the Meissonniers, and the 
Whistlers, could follow. 

First we consult our catalogue—this, 
alas, is still necessary, even to us, who 
are acolytes of the new mystery of Art. 


| Then, little by little, very little by little, | 


for we too were once unbelievers, it 
permits us to understand. 
And then? A mystic and other-world 


odour steals upon our senses—blossoms 


| that are not, and never will be! Marvels 
of marvels—artistry satanic and angelic 


both! The nosiness of the nose, the 
rosiness of the rose, the bowliness of | 
the bowl; and bowl and roses are not 
there on the canvas! 

Not there? Yes, they are there. ; 
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| . 
roses that poets have dreamed of, and; dear roses (or rhomboids—ihat does it 


| Heaven that roses like these do not! what other emotions! 


| do run together so) irregular rhomboids. | 
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They are coming through the fog of our, Nature’s meticulous details—but note 
perceptions, as a barge comes through them nevertheless. Note the stem—it 
a fog on the Thames—and they are | is not there; for the roses of Mr. Van 
strangely like barges—four barges—j Slosh have grown in the unsupporting 
barges imbedded—abreast in a pasticcio, ether of Paradise—but note it never- 
of tidal mud. Yes, we see them now; theless. Note the thorns! What joyous 
and surely it is our triumph as much as/ caprice is this of the master, that the 
the master’s ? | thorns are there, pushed from beneath 
What has the artist done? He has) the canvas, in an ecstasy of mockery of 
shamed, upon perishable canvas, the) this Public who only know roses when 
Sham, Insincerity and Vulgarity of| they have pricked their fingers! 
Nature ! Lastly, note the bowl, so consummate 
Here are roses, oh, such roses! The/in its utter absence that one of the 


singers have sung of, and amateur) matéer ?) has fallen out of it; and the 
gardeners through all time have lied} water, that should be in it, is streaming 
and boasted of in the 9.1 train. Thank] instead from your eyes in tears—or in 
Ah! what ? 
grow on this earth—for the soboftheir| Never again will we look on real 
scent, the exquisite pain of their parturi-! roses. Never again will we lay our 
tion, would be too much for mortals! | face on that harsh texture of coarse 

Look at them closely, now that you|blowsy petals. Never again will we 
know—those four (or is it five ?—they | inhale without nausea that vitiate, 
‘brutal aroma. The very word “ per- 
gola”’ is henceforth abhorrent. 

But will—oh will—the Public cver 


Look at the passion of them, the de- | 


lirium of them, the disdain of them, the 
supreme asafetida which their frag-| understand ? 
rance exhales. “ Roses all the way ”"—| 
the way that Nature has missed and| “Fruit From THE Cave. 

that Art, which for ever shrinks from | Record-sized Lobster at Smithfield Market.”’ 
the crudities of Nature, has found. Manchester Evening Chronicle. 
Note the petals—of course they are not | This must be the South African equiva- 
there; Mr. Van Slosh has outsoared i lent of our crab-apple. 
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A FLASH OF SUMMER. 


THERE is a street in London called 
Cranbourn Street, which serves no 
particular purpose of its own, but is 
useful as leading from Long Acre and 
Garrick Street to the frivolous delights 
of “ Hullo, Ragtime!” and serviceable 
also in the possession of a Tube station 
from which one may go to districts of 
London as diverse as Golder’s Green 
and Hammersmith. These to the 
ordinary eye are the principal — 
merits of Cranbourn Street. 
But, to the eye which more 
minutely discerns, it has deeper 
and finer treasure: it has a shop 
window with a little row of 
cricket bats in it so discreetly 
chosen that they not only form 
a vivid sketch of the history of 
the greatest of games but enable 
anyone standing at the window 
and studying them to defeat 
for the moment the attack of 
this present dreariest of winters 
and for a brief but glorious 
space believe in the sun again. 

And what of the treasures ? 
Well, to begin with, the oldest 
known bat is here—a dark lop- 
sided club such as you see in 
the early pictures in the pavilion 
of Lord's, that art gallery which 
almost justifies rain during a 
match, sinee it is only when 
rain falls that one examines it 
with any care. Of this bat 
there is obviously no history, or 
it would be written upon it, and 
the faney is therefore free to} 
place it in whatever hands one 
will—Tom WALKER’s, or Bexp-| 
HAM's, or Lord FREDERICK 
BEAUCLERK’s, or even RicHARD 
Nyren’s himself, father of the 
first great eulogist of the game. 
Beside it is another veteran, 
not quite so old though, and 
approaching in shape the bat of 
our own day—such a bat as! 
LAMBERT, or that dauntless 
sportsman, Mr. OsBALDISTON 


PS. 


(* The Squire,” as he was known in the| that it was the property of no very | 
For it lacks body ; | 


hunting field), may have swung in 
one of their famous  single-wicket 
contests. 

Beside these is even more of a 


curiosity. Nothing less than the very 
bat which during his brief and not too 
glorious cricket career was employed 
to defend his wicket, if not actually 
to make runs, by the late Kine 
Epwarp VII. when he was Prince 
or Wags. For that otherwise accom- 
plished ruler and full man (as the old 
phrase has it) was never much of a 
C. B. Fry. He knew the world as few 
have known it; he commanded respect 


Commish, ** A 1, 
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jand affection; he was accustomed to 


give orders and have them instantly 
obeyed ; but almost anyone could bowl 
him out, and it is on record that those 
royal hands, so capable in their grasp 
of orb and seeptre, had only the most 
rudimentary and incomplete idea of 
retaining a cateh. Such are human 
limitations! Here, however, in the 
Cranbourn Street window, is His 
Mavsesty’s bat, and even without the 
accompanying label one would guess 





X. **’OW’R YER DOIN’, Bos?’ 


| efficient cricketer. 

no one who really knew would have 
| borne to the pitch a blade so obviously 
incapable of getting the ball to the 
ropes ; 
fanciful splice is a silver plate. Now 
all cricketers are aware that it is when 
the incoming man carries a bat with a 
silver plate on it that the 
ever) feel entitled to dip below 
table for the bottle and glass and 
generally relax a little. 


So much for what may be called the 


freaks of this fascinating window. Now 
for the facts. <A very 





THIS "ERE PAYS BETTER’N PICTURES.’ 


while just beneath the too) 


scorers (if | 
the | 


striking fact | 
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indeed is the splintered bat with which 
Mr. G. L. Jessop made a trifle of 168 
against Laneashire. I wish the date 
was given ; I wish even more that the 
length of the innings in minutes was 
given. Whether the splinters were lost 
then, or later, we should also be told. 
3ut there it is, and, after seeing it, how 
to get through these infernal months 
of February and March and April and 
half May, until real life begins again, 
one doesn’t know and can _ hardly 
-conjecture. And what do you 
think is beside it? Nothing less 
than “the best bat” that Mr. 
M. A. Nose ever played with 
—the leisurely, watchful Austra- 
lian master, astute captain, 
inspired change-bowler and the 
steady, remorseless compiler of 
scores at the right time. It is 
something to have in darkest 
February Nosue’s best bat be- 
neath one’s eyes. 

And lastly (for ] 
value upon brand-new _ bats 
covered with Colonial auto- 
graphs) there is a searred and 
discoloured blade which bears 
the brave news that with it 
did that old man hirsute, now 
on great mateh-days a land- 
mark in the Lord’s pavilion, 
surveying the turf where once 





set no 


he ruled—W. G. himself, no 
less!'—made over a thousand 
runs. Historie wood if you 


like; historic window! 

| Nowonder then that I scheme 
‘to get Cranbourn Street into | 
my London peregrinations. For 
here is youth renewed and the 
dismallest of winters moment- 
arily slain. 











‘* Davies and Cheesman were con- 
tinually feeding the English threes, 
and another score would have resulted 


but for some heavy talking by 
André.’’-——F’ootball Star. 

Poulton (to Coates). ‘“ He’s 

, | swearing in French. I must 


stop and listen.” 


Consummation. 
[‘* To travel hopefully is a better thing than 
to arrive.’’—R. L. Stevenson.] 
Some philosopher has stated 
That to strive for things is vain, 
That suceess is over-rated 
And the prizes we obfain 
Disappoint us when we get them ; 
one example will explain. 


_ Here before the mirror shaving 
| With a trembling hand and blue, 
, Well I recollect the craving, 
Little beard, I had for you; 
Do I cherish, now L’ve got it, this 
appendage? Pas du tout ! 
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‘* HAVE YOU SEEN HOUNDS PASS THIS WAY, BOY?”’ 


THE TACTFUL TENANT. 
(A Model for Flat-Dwellers.) 


A ponD, a strip of heath, two lines of trees— 
Such is the prospect that my gaze is skimming ; 
But every morn there passes, if you please, 
A girl with a mauve hat. [ hate the trimming. 


Therefore I wrote our landlord: ‘“ I am loth 
To seem to make a mountain of a mole-hill, 
But some things constitute a breach of troth : 


This hat ” (I sketched the outline) “ makes my soul ill. 


“ Others might dwell upon our bathroom pipe, 
Prate of the patch of damp that spoils a ceiling ; 
Others, again, a crude litigious type, 
Might call your notice to the paper's peeling ; 


“T donot. Iam silent. I forbear 
To ask in what near pub., in what low quarter 
Lurks (when we want the coal brought up the stair) 
Steeped in eponymous carouse, the porter. 


* I make no plaints, [ roll no catalogue 
Of crimes at No. 6. I calmly swallow 
The ululations of their so-called dog ; 
I brook their gramophone that baits Apollo. 


“ The garden that we hoped to get to love, 
Used by the object of the strange pretension 
I spoke of in the stanza just above 
To hoard his bones in—that [ do not mention. 


‘*Yus, Sm; put I'M AFRAID THEY AIN'T STICKIN’ TO THE ROAD, Sim.”’ 





“T merely wish to harp upon the view— 
The view that most of all things recommended 

The little mansion let to us by you, 
The outlook that your ads. described as “ splendid ‘’— 


“ Vision of waters and of wooded peace, 
And yon tall spire behind the beechwood spinneys 
(The mouth-piece of the muse who penned our lease 
Must have included that—or why those guineas ?). 


“ And shall this harmony that soothes our cares 
By one appalling hat be daily broken ? 

You are responsible for all repairs. 
See to it. Get it mended. I have spoken.” 
% % + tw % bi 

Strange ending. Now the decorator’s here, 


The ape at No. 6 is gagged and haltered, 


The porter drinks less, but beside the mere 
The lady with the hat goes on unaltered. 
Evor, 








‘* MaRBLeE Breaks A Wixpow.—While a couple of boys wore playing 
in Aubrey Street, Hereford, on Tuesday, one of them unintentionally 
kicked a marble against the window in the show-rooms of the Hereford 
Corporation Gas Department, breaking a large pane of plate glass. 
The lads, who live in the neighbourhood, had been playing marbles." 

The Hereford Times (italics by ‘‘ Punch"’). 
We are very glad that an event of such magnitude and 
poignancy should not have escaped notice in one of our 
great provincial organs. At the same time we congratulate 
our contemporary on avoiding all catch-penny methods in 
its treatment of the subject. The restraint shown in 
that brief and simple reflection, ‘The lads had been playing 





marbles,” should be a lesson to some of our London dailies. 
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WINTER SPORT. 
I.—Awn INTRODUCTION. 


“T nap better say at once,” I an- 
nounced as I turned over the wine list, 
“that I have come out here to enjoy 
myself, and enjoy myself I shall. Myra, 
what shall we drink ?”’ 

“You had three weeks honeymoon 
in October,” complained Thomas, “ and 
you ‘re taking another three weeks now. 
Don’t you ever do any work?” 

Myra and I smiled at each other. 
Coming from Thomas, who spends his 
busy day leaning up against the wire- 
less mstallation at the Admiralty, the 
remark amused us. 

‘We'll have champagne,” said Myra, 
“because it’s our opening night. 
Archie, after you with the head-waiter.” 





[t was due to Dahlia, really, that the | 
hibernating at the Hotel | 


Rabbits were 
des Angéliques, Switzerland (central- 
heated throughout) ; 
ordered abroad, after an illness, to pull 
herself together a little, and her doctor 
had agreed with Archie that she might 
as well do it at a place where her 
husband could skate. On the point 
that Peter should come and skate too, 
however, Archie was firm. 
admitting that he loved his infant son, 
he reminded Ds 
possibly get through Calais and Pont- 
arlier without declaring Peter, and 
that the duty on this class of goods | 


was remarkably heavy. Peter, there- 
fore, was left behind. “He had an ar my 
of nurses to look after him, and a| 


stenographer to take down his more 
important remarks. With a dailf 


bulletin and a record of his table-talk 
promised her, Dahlia was prepared to 
be content. 

As for Myra and me, we 
hesitated to take another holiday so 
soon, had it not been for a letter I 
received one morning at breakfast. 

“Simpson is going,” I said. 
has geet ; pair of skis.” 

“Phat does it,”’ said Myra decisively. 
And, ont happily to herself, she 
went out and bought a camera. 

For Thomas I can find no excuses. 
At a moment of crisis he left his 
country’s Navy in jeopardy and, the 
Admiralty yacht being otherwise en- 


might have 


“He 


gaged, booked a first return from | 
Coox’s. And so it was that at four 


o'clock one day we arrived together aut | 
the Hotel des Angéliques, and some | 
three hours later 
comfortably to dinner. 

“T’ve had a busy time,” said Archie. 
“T’ve hired a small bob, a luge and a} 
pair of skis for myself, a pair of snow- 
shoes and some skates for Dahlia, a—a 


tricycle horse for Simpson, and I don’t | 


All in French.” 


know what else. 





for she had been | 


While | 





were settling down | 
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“ What is the French for a pair of 
snow-shoes ?” asked Myra. 

“T pointed to them in French. The 
undersized Robert I got at a bargain. 
The man who hired it last week broke 
his leg before his fortnight was up, 
and so there was a reduction of several 
centimes.” 

“I’ve been busy too,” Isaid. “I’ve 
been watching Myra unpack, and tell- 
ing her where not to put my things.” 

“T packed jolly well—except for the 
accident.” 
| “An accident to 


| explained. 


| 
t 5, 
| order to drink Dahlia’s health. 
| Dahlia’s 
there. 


*“ Who’s 





the boot-oil,”’ I 
“If I get down to my last 
three shirts you will notice it.” 


It was | 
health which had sent us} 


your friend, Samuel?” said 


eye at another table and nodded. 


“A fellow I met in the lift,’ said 
| Simpson casually. 

“Samuel, beware of elevator ac- 
quaintances,” said Myra in her most 
| solemn manner. 
| “ He’s rather a good chap. He was 


lat Peterhouse with a friend of mine. 
He was telling me quite a good story 
jabout a ‘wine’ my friend gave there 


” 


«* Did you tell him about your ‘ gin- 
| ger-beers’ at Giggleswick?” I inter- 


In rupted. 


| “My dear old chap, he’s rather 
man to be in with. He knows the 
President.” 

“T thought nobody knew the Presi- 
dent of the Swiss Republic,” said Myra. 
“Like the Man in the Iron Mask.” 

“Not that President, Myra. The 
President of the Angéliques Sports 
Club.” 

“Never heard of it,” we all said. 

Simpson polished his glasses and 
prepared delightedly to give an ex- 
planation. 

“The Sports Club runs everything 
here,” he began. ‘It gives you prizes 
|for fancy costumes and skating and so 
on.” 

“Introduce me to the President at 
once,” eooed Myra, patting her hair 
and smoothing down her frock. 
| “ Even if you were the Treasurer’s 
|5 











brother,” said Archie, “* you wouldn’t 
get a prize for skating, Simpson.” 

“You ’ve never seen him do a rock- 
|ing seventeen, sideways.” 

Simpson looked at us pityingly. 

“There ’s a lot more in it than that,” 
[he said. “ The President will introduce 
you toanybody. One might see—er— 
| somebody one rather liked the look of, 
and—er- Well, I mean in an hotel 
one wants to enter into the hotel life 
; and—er—meet other people.” 





We stopped eating for a moment in | 


Archie, as Simpson caught somebody’s | 


[Fesruary 5, 1913. 

“ Who i is ‘she? " ‘said Myra. 

“ Anybody you want to marry must 
be submitted to Myra for approval 
first,” I said. ‘We've told you so 
several times.” 

Simpson hastily disclaimed any in- 
tention of marrying anybody and helped 
himself lavishly to champagne. 

It so happened that I was the first 
of our party to meet the President, 
an honour which, perhaps, I hardly 
deserved. While Samuel was seeking 
tortuous introductions to him through 
friends of Peterhouse friends of his, the 
President and I fell into each other’s 
arms in the most natural way. 

It occurred like this. There was a 
dance after dinner; and Myra, not 
satisfied with my appearance, sent me 
| upstairs to put some gloves on. (It is 
jone of the penalties ‘of marriage that 
one is always being sent upstairs.) 
With my hands properly shod I re- 
turned to the ball-room, and stood for 
a moment in a corner while I looked 
about for her. Suddenly I heard a 
voice at my side. 

“Do you want a partner?” it said. 

I turned, and knew that I was face 
to face with the President. 

“ Well,” I began——- 

“You are a new-comer, aren’t you rg 
I expect you don’t know many people. 
If there is anybody you would like to 
dance with 7 

I looked round the room. 
too good a chance to miss. 

“ ! weneer, I said. * That girl over 











” 


up het eon 

He almost embraced me. 

“T congratulate you on your taste,” 
he said. ‘ Excellent! Come with me.” 

He went over to the girl in the pink 
frock, I at his heels. 

“ Er, may I introduce,” he said. “ Mr. 
—er—er—yes, this is Miss—er—yes. 
H’r’m.” Evidently he didn’t know her 
name. 

“Thank you,” I said to him. He 
nodded and left us. I turned to the 
girl in the pink frock. She was very 
pretty. 

“May I have this dance?” I asked. 
“T’ve got my gloves on,” I added. 

She looked at me gravely, trying hard 
not to smile. 

“You may,” said Myra. A. A. M. 





If’s of the Week. 


“If the battle of Wellington was won on 
the playing-fields of Iston.’’—Methodist Times. 





To the Hero who Flew the Simplon. 
Did ever man contrive to do 
So lofty, so colossal a 
Feat as the champion’s who flew 
From Brigue to Domodossola ? 





It was 

















ot ew. eae . 
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THE COSTUME-BALL MANIA. 
(A Hint to the Impecunious.) 


How Mr. anp Mrs. StonrEY BROWNE RANG THE CHANGES ON A N-GHT-DR SS AND SUIT OF P J M S. 
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IN COURT.” 


Senior Counsel. ‘‘ WHAT THE DICKENS ARB YOU TWO FELLOWS UP TO?"’ 


Junior. ‘‘Wr're wx oun Drariz’s Covert 0-Day. 


AND SAVE FACIAL STRAIN."’ 


BRILLIANT IDEA TO WEAR MASKS 











LITERARY NOTES. 
We learn from the literary para- 
grapher of The Daily Chronicle that 
Mrs. Mary Gaunt, who is shortly 


| starting for her travels in China, has 
| been advised by her brother-in-law to 
| carry @ revolver as a measure of self- 
| defence. 


“The thought of that revolver—es- 
pecially how she is to manage it!— 
inakes her a trifle nervous, as she 
confessed the other evening at a fare- 
well dinner which her publisher, Mr. 


Werner Laurie, gave in her honour 


| at the Waldorf Hotel.” 


| other literary 


|so enormously important to their pub- 
lishers and readers alike. 

| _ Mrs. Dalclitch Glumme, whoisshortly 
| about to start for New Guinea, was 
‘entertained on Friday night by her 
| publishers, Messrs. Odder and Odder, at 
a farewell dinner at the Fitz Hotel. 
of Mystery depends on the attitude of 
ithe anthropophagous tribes of . the 
|interior as well as the advice of her 
juncle, Sir Hugo Glumme, the famous 
| big game hunter. 
gestion she has been taking lessons in 
ithe use of the blow-pipe, and the only 


| contretemps which occurred to mar the | 

It is pleasant to know that precau- | enjoyment of the gathering on Friday, | 
tions of this sort are not neglected by; was the inadvertent wounding of the| memorandum which the Almighty had pre- 
Amazons and Strong! elder Mr. Odder during a demonstration | pared at his request.” 
| Men, whose preservation from harm is’ of her skill. Fortunately the dart was | Any request of Mr. B 





| 


! 


| 


| The length of her sojourn in the Island | that, acting on the advice of his second 
;cousin, Professor Pybus, the famous 





| of natives or wild animals, but on this 


not poisoned, and Mr. Odder was able 
to render full justice to the exquisite 
wines and liqueurs which graced the 
board. 

Lady Gladys Strutt-Jenkinson left 
on Saturday by the Aurora from South- 
ampton. This dauntless sportswoman, 
as is well known, is proceeding to the 
Solomon Islands to collect local colour 
for her new didactic romance on the 
marriage laws, and a select company of 
friends and admirers were invited to 
meet her at a send-off banquet at the 
Charlton on the previous evening by her 
publisher, Mr. Goodleigh Champ. On 
her former excursions, Lady Gladys has 
relied solely on the power of her eye to 
quell all resistance, whether on the part 


occasion she has yielded to the urgent 
request of her publisher, and equipped 
herself with a battery of boomerangs. 
After the dinner, Lady Gladys gave 
an exhibition of her command of this 
elusive weapon, in the course of which 
she brought down Mr. Goodleigh [| 
Champ, Mr. Tufton Hunter, and the 
head-waiter, in three shots. As, how- 
ever, the boomerangs employed were 
richly padded no untoward conse- 
quences resulted from the impact. 

Mr. Bax Wimbledon, whose new 
novel, Cresta Bobberley, will probably 
appear in April, is one of those con- 
scientious workers who never write on 
any subject with which they are not 
personally and intimately acquainted. 
If, for example, his theme is Royalty, 
he makes a point of visiting a crowned 
head. Ifitbe winter sports, as in the 
present case, he spends at least a week 
at Montana,.Adelboden, or some other 
fashionable resort. Last week, he was 
the principal guest at a brilliant supper 
party at the Saveloy, given by his pub- 
lisher and friend, Mr. Roland Stodger. 
A charming feature of the evening's 
entertainment was the descent of the 
noble marble staircase, which had been 
treated with a monster ice pudding, 
by Mr. Bax Wimbledon on a silver tea- 
tray. The masterly way in which he 
negotiated the corner before the last 
flight is of the happiest augury for the 
sticcess of his new romance. It is 
immensely reassuring to learn, however, 


Alpinist, Mr. Bax Wimbledon never 
enters a bobsleigh without donning a 





Acting on his sug-| wearer practically bump-proof. 


pneumatic suit, which renders the 





| ‘‘Mr. Borden with an cloquence 
ch sprang from his deep-seated conviction 
the grave pass which we have reached, 
basing his proposals upon the significant 


spoke 


Montreal Gazette. 
ORDEN'S—— 


-_—_—— 





























A PLEASURE DEFERRED. 


Serrraaist. “YOU'VE CUT MY DANCE!” Mr. Asquirn. “YES, I KNOW. THE 
FACT 18 THE M.C. OBJECTED TO THE PATTERN OF MY WAISTCOAT, AND I HAD TO 
GO HOME AND CHANGE IT. BUT I'LL TELL YOU WHAT! LET ME PUT YOU DOWN 
FOR AN EXTRA AT OUR PRIVATE SUBSCRIPTION DANCE NEXT SEASON!” 
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If, he said in effect, any one of the | dispersing gloom that lay low over the 

ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. | Suffragists’ amendments were carried, assembly. Duke of ste tena in per- 
ExTracTeD From THE Diary or Tosy, M.P.) | he should rule that this created necessity | formance, as he said, of hereditary duty, 
House of Commons, Monday, January | for introduction of a new Bill. | moved rejection of Bill. If you closed 
27th.—The Lords were hit pretty hard; Very well; there an end of the your eyes and momentarily persuaded 
by Parliament Act. Not sure that, for | Franchise Bill, at least for this Session. | yourself that you were twenty years 
the moment, they do not even more PREMIER moved that order for Com-| younger, you might have thought it 





dignified position only 





acutely feel snub lately administered.’ mittee stage be withdrawn. 


House | was the eighth Duke who was speaking. 


Through greater part of Session, en-/ proceeded, as if nothing particular had! This afternoon Sr. ALpwyy, a planet in 


tirely throughout the 
Winter sitting, they 
have been set on one 
side whilst the Com- 
mons manipulated the 


Home Rule Bill. Un- 


bearable in contempla- 
tion of certainty that in 
due time they would 
have their turn, reassert- 
ing ancient predomin- 
ance of partnership. 
This the long-looked- 
for day. Home Rule 
Bill came up for second 
Reading.  Full- dress 
debate arranged with 
pleased consciousness 
that the public would 
gratefully turn atten- 
tion from the Commons, 
concentrating it on the 
Lords. And this is the 
very day the Commons 
select for crisis of their 
own, involving dislo- 





CINDERELLA. 


the Unionist firmament, 
takes up the wondrous 
tale, devoting long and 
weighty discourse to 
what he regards as “ an 
unworkable Bill, a 
measure framed not to 
work but to pass.” 
“Forty years ago,” 
he said, “ I was opposed 
to Home Rule for Ire- 
land, and I am equally 
opposed to it to-day.” 
“ There’s the man for 
my money, such as it 
amounts to,” said the 
MeEMBER FOR Sark, his 
eyes gleaming with 
pleasure as he looked on 
from the pen gallery 
above the Bar lavishly 
set apart for accom- 
modation of the Com- 
mons. “Studying an 
intricate question 
through the changing 
courses of forty years he 





cation of sessional programme, not to|happened, to consider Trade Unions]holds the same opinion as he declared 
speak of danger to life of Government. | Bill on Report stage. when Isdac Burr first preached the 
Thus it comes to pass that whilst the! Business done.—Franchise Bill aban-| gospel of Home Rule in House of 
House of Commons, seething with | doned. Commons. That’s what I call true 
excitement, is crowded from floor to| House of Lords, Twesday.—Yesterday |statesmanship. None of your living 
topmost bench of Strangers’ Gallery, | Lord Crewe moved Second Reading of |from hand to mouth, indignantly 
the House of Lords, Cinderella of the | Home Rule Bill in speech whose felici- |denounced by Bonner Law fresh from 
domestic establishment, sits apart} tous phrasing and freshness of treat- | Ashton and Edinburgh.” 
neglected, forgotten, engaged upon: ment of stale topic did not succeed in| As St. ALDwyn developed his argu- 
drudgery of chewing over again the ment, leading up to this memorable 
thrice-hoiled colewort of the Home declaration, the wigged-and-gowned 
Rule controversy. figure on the Woolsack seemed to be 
In accordance with his custom of an engaged in playing a game of Patience. 
afternoon, Primr MINISTER conducted On his spacious knees was spread a 
on strictly business principles the heap of sheets of paper. Taking them 
dilemma in which House and Govern- up one by one, he, after glancing over 





ment suddenly, unexpectedly, find contents, placed one on bench to left of 
themselves engulfed. In Delphic him, another to the right. Hadn’t quite 


utterance the Speaker last Thursday 
indicated possibility of withdrawal of 
Franchise Bill and introduction of new 
measure if the Suffragists’ amendments 
standing on the Paper should be carried 
in Committee. But he had not given 
definite ruling, adopting for personal 
guidance Premier’s famous axiom, 
“Wait and see.” This an awkward 
predicament, not only risking loss of 
valuable time but investing debate with 
air of unreality. Premier adjured 
SPEAKER straightway to make more 
precise declaration. SpEaKkER kindly 
obliged. 


finished the game when St. ALDwyN 
resumed his seat. Thereupon, bundling 
remainder of the cards off his knees, 
he stepped two paces to left of Wool- 
sack, and began to address the House. 

Something familiar in the figure, 
albeit disguised. Something recog- 
nisable in the voice, though on lower 
key, its utterance more deliberate, indi- 
cating in subtle fashion consciousness 
on part of speaker that he was in church. 

Could it be possible ? Was it? No— 
yes. It was our old House of Com- 
mons friend, NapoLEon B. HaLpANe. 
But what transmogrification! What 











| “It was our old friend NAPoLEoN B. HaLDANr.” 























| 
| 
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strange sea-change suffered since 
he was accustomed nightly to stand 
at Table in the Commons and, to 
the bewilderment of retired Colonels, 
set squadrons of Territorials in the 
field. One thinks regretfully of familiar 
spectacle of his march up floor of 


the House, with almost imperceptible | 


twitch of his left leg as of one accus- 
tomed to have a sword swinging from 
belt. So complete was illusion 


his 


| one almost fancied one heard the jingle 
| of spurs. 





Hidden beneath silken folds of Lorp 
CHANCELLOR’s costly gown lurk the 
manly limbs of former SErcrRETARY 
or Sratre ror War, the Carnot-cum- 
Carpwe t of the British Army. Van- 
ished, doubtless flattened out, under 
full-bottomed wig is the famous lock 
of hair that, curling over the massive 
brow, instantly recalled the personality 
of another equally great and heaven- 
born soldier. 

Perturbed by discovery I did not 
closely follow drift of reply to Sr. 
Atpwyn’s damaging criticism. Don't 
doubt it was effective. Peace hath 
her victories no less renowned than 
War. Personally I prefer dauntless N. 
Bonaparte Haupane in House of 
Commons to a sleek Lorp CHANCELLOR 
in another place. 

Business done.—Second night of de- 
bate on Home Rule Bill. In _ the 
Commons Welsh Church Disestablish- 
ment Bill passes Committee stage. 

Thursday —An attractive feature 
(sorely needed) in dull progress of 
debate concluded to-night has 
presence of Peeresses. 
and courage of the English lady in 
circumstances of extreme depression 
proudly light up some of the dark pages 
of the story of the Indian Mutiny. 
These qualities, in different degree and 
of course in widely altered circum- 
stances, displayed during progress of the 
four nights’ debate in House of Lords. 

Impossible to imagine any fare less 
attractive to female appetite 
réchauffé of arguments about Home 
Rule drearily served up for months in the 
House of Commons and, since GENERAL 
Carson, K.C.'s, expedition to Ulster, 
filling the papers. But the Lords 
having had the Bill delivered to them 
solemnly decided to talk about it for 


four days before coming to foregone | 


To be 


conclusion in Division Lobby. 


present at the debate was the thing. | 


The Peeresses, dressed all in their best, 
did it with regularity and despatch, the 
latter tendency growing irresistible 


after the first nour’s sufferance. 


been | 
The patience | 


than | 


VARI. 
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| which doorway giving exit was the 
|nearer. Presently one by one they stole 

forth with delightfully casual air, as if 
they were just going out to see if it were 
}raining and would be back directly. 
: They didn’t come. 
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In tHe Preeresses’ GaLLery. 
Home Rute Desate. 

Business done.—Lord Crewe's mo- 
tion for Second Reading of Home Rule 
sill defeated by 326 votes against 69. 
| In bout limited to three rounds the first 
|is scored to the Lords. 
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IN MY ALBUM. 
(Owner's Preface.) 
Here, on the first white page 
(With virgin pages blushing under- 
neath 
Waiting the wit and wisdom of the age, 
Hoping, perhaps, to bear a floral 
wreath 
In water-colour art) 
[ stick these verses down to make a 
| start. 


Here, as a sage has said, 
“Thoughts that he wishes to be 
thought to think” 
A man may write; and if, when I have 
read 
Your chaste effusions, they should 
strike me pink, 
I promise to refrain 
| From auy comment which miglit cause 
you pain. 





| ‘ ° . 
Arise, dear friends, and shine! 
| Man's intellect is not exhausted yet, 


THS GREAT CUP TIE. 

(By our special Financial Expert.) 

Forty-FrivE thousand sporting en- 
thusiasts gathered on the ground of the 
Blackton Cockspurs yesterday to view 
the great cup tie with Upton United. 
All felt it to be a tremendous occasion, 
for the Cockspurs had bid no less than 
£1,000 to secure that the tie should be 
played on their own ground. Great 
anxiety was felt by the crowd as to 
whether the speculation would pay. 
When the news passed round that 
already £1,250 had been taken at the 
gates loud cheers were raised. The 
crowd recognised that a fine sporting 
action had met with its proper reward. 

At last the referee (£2 2s. and inci- 
dental expenses) appeared with the lines- 
men (£1 Ls. and incidental expenses) in 
the centre. Loud cries of “ Mind you 
treat the Cockspurs fair!” and “‘ Play the 
game, referee!”’ greeted them, and the 
officials bowed their acknowledgments. 
In a minute the famous black-and-white 
shirts (4s. 6d. each) of the Blackton 
Cockspurs were seen, and the vision of 
the team (net cost, £12,000) sent the 
| crowd into raptures. First came Jubber 
—the ex-Everton-Celtic-Burnley- Villa 
centre forward, specially purchased for 
these cup-ties at the record price of 
£2,000. His face beamed with enthu- 
siasm for the good old Cockspurs as 
(for the first time) he took his place in 
their team. Then came Dubbs, the 
ex - Derby - Sunderland - Fulham outside 
left, with the consciousness of his £1,500 
transfer fee on his face. Mugg, the 
goalkeeper, who had been picked up at 
an end of the season bargain sale for a 
mere £500, crept towards his goal, 
sensible of his social inferiority. 

* £6,000 worth of forwards,” whis- 
pered thecrowd. “They can’t be beaten.” 

Then Jubber (£2,000)stepped forward 
to toss with the rival captain (value 
nil). He produced a coin (1d.) from 
his pocket, and the referee (£2 2s. and 
incidental expenses) watched it as it 
spun in the air. 

“ Jubber’s won,” howled the crowd. 
“Good old Jubber—seven to four on 
the Cockspurs !”’ 

Tho ball (15s., including bladder— 
strange that such mighty issues should 
depend on so cheap an article) was 
placed, and the mounted police (10s. 6d. 
each for afternoon) held themselves in 
readiness to ride to the referee's protec- 
; tion, and the kick-off came. 
| A moment and Jubber had posses- 
sion. £2,000 worth of centre forward 
| was sailing for the Upton goal when a 








Pretty to see furtive way in which} As witness this accomplishment of mine. | half-back (born in Upton—no transfer 


about this period of the entertain- 
ment ladies looked from right to left 
of panelled screen behind them to see 





Moreover (if the standard I have set 
Appears unduly high), 
Your best is all I ask for. Come and try. 


! 
| 


jexpenses, therefore) interposed and 
kicked the ball up the field. Wild cries 
lof “Order him off!” and “Play the 
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SIGNS ARE NOT WANTING THAT THE FORCE IS USING ALL ITS SUBTLETY TO COPE WITH THE PILLAR-BOX OUTRAGES. 


game, refer ee!) x filled the air. A cheap | opposing halves, who charged without | a desperate effort to save the situ: ation 
Upton outside-left gathered the ball | the least regard for monetary value, the by lodging a protest against the state 
and centred. It was scrimmaged past | attack was beaten off. Jubber, the, of the ground (cost £10,000) as being 
the Blackton goalkeeper amidst loud} great Jubber, collapsed on the field.| too dry “to suit his team. 

shouts of “Offside!” A brilliant charge | The trainer (£5 per week) rushed out | The crowd filed out with sorrowful 
by the mounted police checked thecrowd | with a brandy bottle (4s. 6d. net.), but | faces, though a few thousand sportsmen 
when the referee (£2 2s, and expenses) | the fine fellow did not rise. He had | stayed hehind to conduct a referee- 
allowed the goal. Then everyone said, | | twisted his ankle (value £375). Ambu- | hunt round the (£4,500) pavilion. 
“That's the worst of these cheap goal- |Iance men (volunteers) bore him| “It’s a sad day for Blackton sport,” 


keepers—if they’d only paid £3,000! solemnly from the field. ‘they sighed. ‘ Why, if they’d kept on 
for Wiggins that would never have | “Where’s our dividend?” hissed a in the Cup they might have paid ten 
happened.” An impromptu directors’ | shareholder (twenty £5 shares) from per cent. this year.” 


meeting was held on the stand, and the grand stand. “ Kill that referee.” ; ' 

the secretary (£500 per annum) was! Things went from bad to worse. |. Ph _ _ nag oS 
: ~ . . $s 1 ng to one quarter 0 ec waSS é 

instantly despatched with a blank Dubbs (the £1,500 full back) kicked the | eens on oe ie xj : 





the stern to another is evidence of the remark- 
cheque to buy Wiggins. ball through his own goal and in vain | able effect of the wind and Mersey currents.” 
In the meantime the £6,000 line of | the crowd ‘appealed for offside. So the | Belfast News-letter. 


forwards made ground, but, owing to| game came to an end, though the chair- | In the Thames on a calm day you never 
the unsportsmanlike conduct of the'man of the Blackton Cockspurs made | get this remarkable effect. 




















} 


| 


' 
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. - nee et ; T smiled; he sulle’ back ; we mutu- 
PRIDE AND THE FALM. _ jally recognised a twin spirit. 
[The baggage of Commercial Travellers 13} The subsequent daily engagements | 


4 ‘ _ _ ate ” » R; ray 7 
accepted at a reduced rate by the Railway can be chronicled briefly : 
Companies at their Left Luggage Offices. } , . 
° ° Wed nese ay, 
Lona ere he left his private school aes os 

iad neem tin mente eine I. “Saint James. 
Ana came to mk s estate, | . : 1. 
- : : ” IT. A. (laconically). “ Park. 
His father said, “ He is no fool; . \ i Y) ; 
‘ we a 
Ilis mother, “ He is great. Thursday. . 
I (business-like). “3. Park.” 





But, when the Benchers screened his 
name 
And ealled him to the Bar, 
‘Then to his parents he became 


More wise and greater far. | 
| 


| Park.” 
Friday. 
IT (coldly), “St. James.” 
H, A. (vulgarly). “St. das.” 
They thought the world of him and, | 
more, 
The things they thought they said ; 
No wonder that the stripling wore 
A slightly swollen head, 


| I walked to the station at one o'clock. 
Since it is a point of honour that fresi: 
ground should be broken each time I 
felt some confidence as [ greeted him 
warmly with “ James.” 
Frigidly he replied, “ ‘ Herb.’ to in- 
timates ; ‘Mr. Anthony’ to others.” 
Before these lines are in print I shall 
: ins have checkmated him. Let me outline 
Whenas he went the Civeuit round |it, H. A. will see me coming from afar. 
He shouldered it with pride, Through his window I shall note him 
Though, had he looked, he had not ; smirking, and with one word that itself 
found ed ae | spells victory I shall smite him down. 
A single brief inside. “ Victoria,” I shall say. 


And made a fuss about his new 
And rather costly kit, 
Especially the bag of blue 
In which he carried it. 








He thought in his egregious way 
That all who saw it had 

A kind of awe, as who should say, 
« A barrister, begad !”’ 








THE BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 


| © Dors he smoke?” 


' : , | *No.” 
But Euston has an office where | « Drink?” 
Left goods are stored and prized, | «No, Wilfred has no vices.” 


And there he took the bag and there ‘ 


6! OOK o i How boring of him! Well, does he 
Was disillusionized. = 


play golf? You could get him a— 
* Wilfred thinks games are a fright- 





‘Retain,’ said he, “this treasure, 


please, ful waste of time, besides being 
As safely as you ean. childish and expensive. He says that 


j}when we are married he hopes I'll 
| give up tennis and golf and all that 
| sort of thing, and go for ‘ good long 

with him instead.” 


P walks’ 
COMBAT. | 
[ ll} 


It is no commonplace valise.”’ 
“Commercial?” said the man. 





THIRD-SINGLE 
Minp you, 1’m not done yet; * Oh, of course not! 
perish. him games things, is it? Think of 

Herbert Anthony has, I’m certain, | something else, there's a dear.” 
grown grey in the service of the Under- | 
ground. Grey he undoubtedly is, but ithe depths of an enormous arm-chair. 
far from rusty. He has learnt how to, “If he doesn’t smoke—or 
keep himself from that by processes | play games —not even Auction 
which [I was to appreciate on the very; ‘ No card games of any kind.’ 
day of his arrival at the booking-office| “Doesn't he? Exemplary young 
of my particular station. ‘man! Well—bright idea —why not get 
Eivery evening as the clock strikes | him some ties?” 
five the pen falls from my nerveless; “He only wears black ones,” 
fingers and I hurry to this station and | Caroline dolefully. 
book to St. James’ Park. always.” 
Herbert Anthony did not let the grass; Elsa threw up her eyes. 
grow urdcr his feet. On Tuesday, the | chiefs, then?” she suggested. 
night of his first appearance, I went to} “ His mother's giving him those.” 
the window and, tendering a few pence,) “H’m. Is he fond of reading?’ 
called, ‘‘ James’ Park.” “Only SHAKSPEARE, and | gaye him 
“Saint James,” replied Herbert A.,| that for Christmas.” 
and furnished me. | “Music? Perhaps he—— 


said 








| FL. A. (priggishly). “ Saint James, his | 


On Saturday I came to a decision as | 


* Shall you ?”’ Elsa asked cautiously. | 
: . * i? 
dut till we're 
have the laugh of Herbert Anthony or} married, anyway, it’s no good giving | 


“It’s not so easy,” said Elsa, from | 


drink—or | 


* And black socks | 


“ Handker- | 


[Fesruary 5, 1913. 
' «I'm afraid Wilfved doesn’t care 
for music.” 

A long pause. 

“T honestly can’t think of anything 
else,” said Elsa at last. “I never knew 
}a man with so few pursuits or wants. 
|It’s awfully splendid, of course,” she 

added hurriedly. 





“ He doesn’t shoot or fish, I suppose ? ’ 
you ‘ve read his pamphlet on ‘ Wanton 
Butchery ’?”’ 

«’Fraid not. Does he motor, though, 
| or ride?” 

“Can't afford either.” 

Another pause, during which Elsa 
| poked the fire with the tip of her shoe. 
| “Caroline,” she said, when they had 
; Sat in silence for at least two minutes, 
“T want to ask you something, only 
I’m afraid of making you angry.” 

“T shan't be, I promise. Don’t mind 
jasking me anything. What is it?” 

“It ’s——" 

“Ge on.” 

“It’s,” began Elsa, speaking rather 
jerkily, “why did you get engaged 
ito Wilfred? I mean, what was the 
| attraction ? ” 
“T was in love with him.” 
“Was?” 
“Am, [ mean.” 
Elsa began to feel extremely awk- 
iward. ‘Oh, I see,” she said lamely. 

Another horrid long silence settled 
down between them, bristling with 
half-formed, unspoken sentences ; and 
;a curl of blue smoke rose up from 
Elsa’s shoe. 

At last Caroline spoke. “I 
}mean ‘aim,’”’ she said. 

“ Caroline ! 1 knew youdiin't. Why 
on earth——” 

“TI don’t 
clever and 
|was in love 
really. Only 

“ How long did it last?” 

“ For about three weeks after we were 
engaged; and I still like him most 
jawfully, and respect him, and——” 

* But think of spending the rest of 
| your life with him.” 
“Oh, I couldn't !’ 
| Caroline,” said Elsa solemnly, * 1 
i think you must be mad.” 
“T know! I was! I must 
been!” said Caroline wildly. 
| ‘ What are you going to do then?” 
“T shall write him an awfully nice 
letter ’""—they both began-to laugh 
| “and tell him I don’t think we're really 

suited to each other, and I don’t feel L 
should be acting fairly to either of us 
jin marrying him. And I'll send him 
|back that horrid little gold brooch he 
| gave me for Christmas, and——”’ 

“The very thing! " said Elsa; “ it'll 
make a charming birthday surprise.” 


didn't 





know. He was awfully 
good, you know—and I 
with him then—I was, 


have 

















Yet another pause. | 


| 
| 
| “Wilfred? Good heavens,no! Surely | 
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C:ae"man poeta, his 


SUFFERING. 
(On a recent Critical Proncuncenent.) 
“ THE chief essential that our poets lack 
Is suffering ’’—a sweeping critic cries ; 
{ come to squash this infamous attack ; 
Let me, I beg you, hit this person back ; 
“ Suffering,” bless his eyes — 


Why, bards are born to suffer. Not a lyr: 
Was ever kindled into laboured song 
That did not speak of anguish long and disc, 
So much there is to chill the poet's fire, 
So many things go wrong. 


The very feet whereby he seeks to climb, 
(Ah, heay’n) like lead restrain him to the fls! 
As for the weary trafficking called rhyme, 
I have not got the eloquence or time 
To give my views on that. 


And, when all's done, 
To cast the fruits of one’s perfected art 
Forth to a mob who callously disdain 
The treasures wrung from one’s perspiring brain 
That's the most cutting part. 


I could go on with this. I have a score 
Of woes that cry for utterance. But a bard 
Is born to suffer, as I said before ; 
And, when I hear that what he wants is more, 
It.comes a trifle hard. 








after the stress and strain, 


l 


| brows, & moustache, 


mistress having drawn blank with four successive cails). ‘‘ We'’Re IN LUCK To-pay, Mum!" 


No. To requite the poet f for his toils 
He should recline among earth’s choicest blooms ; 
His meek head should be laved in precious oils, 
His garment woven of the costliest spoils 
From oriental looms. 


Slaves should attend him, at his slightest beck, 
To bear him scented sherbet and rich cream ; 
Jewels should hang in clusters round his neck, 
Nor any noise should enter there to check 
The current of his dream. 


That is the treatment. Not to carp or scoff, 
Not to deny his load, but make it light ; 
Why, now, a bard is rarely so well off 
As to afford a motor—even golf; 
I do not call that right. 


And, which is worse, for lack of this refined 
(Tho’ simple) ease for which all poets yearn, 
You cannot hope for song of highest kind :— 
As for myself, I often feel inclined 
To drop the whole concern. 


Dum-Deum. 








From A Marriage of Inconvenience, by THomas Copp :— | 


‘* Like Adela, he had dark brown hair, with enormous black eye- 
and a short beard."’ 


| . ’ 
| We always cut Adela’s dance. 


| 
| 


| 
| 





From a list of wedding presents in TheEvesham Journal: 
‘“* Mr. & Mrs. A. E. abes Curate.’ 
Bride (as she unpacks him), “ My dear, that’s the fifth. 


Well, he ‘Il have to go with the others in the box-room.” 




















| 
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THE FAMILY GROUP. 
“Your views on polities,” said Francesea, “are not 
unfamiliar to me. What I should really like to know is 


whether you are coming to London with us to-morrow.” 

“To London?” | “«Us’? Who are the‘us’ 
mean which are the we who—that is to say, 
to London to-morrow, and why?” 


said. 


ot 
who are going } 


} 


“JT am going—that’s one; and Muriel is going—that’s 
two ~ 

‘Those are two,’ I murmured. She tock no notice of | 
me. 

‘And Nina is going—that’s three; and Alice and | 
l’vederick are going—that’s five, and that’s the lot.” 

“ And quite enough too,” I said. 


“No,” she said; ** we want one more. Let us at once 

se ttle the question of your coming to London.’ 
‘There is no question about it,” I said. 
since been settled.” 

«“ Of course,” she said, “ I know how it would be. When- 
ever I plan some simple little pleasure or arrange some} 
little amusement in which we ean all take part, you imme- 
diately decide to keep out of it. You leave us to ourselves. | 
You follow your own selfish enjoyments, your bench of 
magistrates, your writing, your shooting, your hunting, 
and you never seem to think that we shall enjoy ourselves 
better if you sometimes join with us. No, you just go on in 
your——” 

‘But, my dear Francesca—— 
“ Not a word,” she continued rapidly. 
forward a valid exeuse, for there isn’t one.” 

« Let me explain,” I said. 

« No,” said. 

‘ Yes,” I said, “I will explain. I insist upon it. When 
1 said that the question of my coming to London had been 
settled long since, I meant, of course, that I had determined 
to come with you, that wild horses should not keep me 
from you, that with you I intended to affront the motor- 
‘buses of London—Francesea, have you observed that there 
are NOW no crossing-sweepers in London ? the motor-’buses 
have driven them off the streets. The last one retired a 
fortnight ago. He wore a red coat and had only one arm— 
Where was 1? Oh, yes—I mean to go to London with 
you. But why do you not flush with joy? Why do you 
not fall round my neck, or rather fall down on your knees 
and ask my pardon for having failed to appreciate me 
properly ?> Francesca, you do not seem duly gratified by 
my decision.” 

“Oh, yes,” she said hesitating 
delighted to know you're coming. 
wise ?”’ 

“That’s better,’ I said. “I was beginning to be half 
afraid that my desire to join your little party had—how 
shall I put it ?—bowled over your apple-cart and knocked | 
you off your pereh.” 

“The confusion of your metaphors terrifies me,’ she 
said. “ But are you sure you know why we are going to| 
London ?” 

“Sure?” I said. “Of course I am. 
are going to shop. The three 
shopping from observing you. Frederick and I shall stay 
outside. We shall endeavour to keep our tempers, but, of | 
course, you never can be sure. Men are so unreasonable.” 

“ You are quite wrong,” she said. 

“No, no,” I said, “ they ave unreasonable. 
heard you say so.” 

‘I was not referring,” she said, “ to the unreason of men. 
You have guessed wrong. We do not propose to shop. 
We are going to be photographed.” | 







‘It has long 


” 
“You can’t put 


she 


gly, “Iam. I really am 


How could I be other- | 





You, Francesca, 
girls will take lessons in 


I have often 
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Impossible!’ of shrieked.- “ Anything but that! Buy 
yourself a dozen new hats, a diamond necklace, ten ball- 
dvesses, a toilet-set in gold—but don’t, don’t get photo- 
graphed. Was that the simple little pleasure you had 
planned ?” 

“ A family group,” she said inexorably. 

“What! All my pretty chickens and their dam in one 
fell group! Francesca, did you know a hen could be a di an ? 
| If you didn’t you have read your SHAKSPEARE in vain.’ 

“Tt is useless,” she said, “to entangle ourselves 
SHAKSPEARE. The group’s the thing.” 

* But why?” I said. “ Who wants family groups ?” 

“T am having it done,” she said “ chiefly for Mamma. 
It will give her great pleasure.” 

“That lets me out,’ I said. “ Francesca 
would resent my presence in a family 


in 


, your mother 


group. She is an 


}admirable woman, but she has never realised my signifi- 


cance. When she thinks of the family she thinks of you 
and the children. She would hate to be reminded that the 
children have a father or that you have a husband—no, 
[ do not mean that. You must forgive me, but your 
announcement has thoroughly unmanned me.” 

You haven’t had one done for along time.” 

“T cannot face the critical eye of the photographer. All 
photographers have been scornful of my nose or my chin 
or my hair. They have never said so, but I have felt it, 
and I have shrivelled up in consequence. As you value 


my self-respect, Franecesea, do not take me to the photo- 
grapher.” 
“T think,” she said, “‘ you had better make an effort and 


come.” 
“T shall spoil the group,” 
group-spoiler in England.” 


I said. “I am the worst 








“You needn’t get photographed unless you like,” she 
said, ‘* You can help in keeping the children cheerful.” 
R. C. L. 
IN THE BEGINNING. 


Northern rivers.’ 
Daily Paper. | 
Ere the season turns and the crocus burns 
Her torch at the flame of Spring, 
We dream of lines of muttering pines 
On banks that roar and ring ; 
And—wild and black—of a foam-flecked wrack 
That the sea-run salmon knows, 
Who has won his girth and his warrior worth 
Where the humpback whale-school blows ! 


‘Salmon fishing has now commenced on many N 


The stream runs deep and the hill-showers sweep, 
And the tops in white are tricked ; 
Ilis seales they shine of the ice-cold brine 
And his tail is tide-lice ticked ; 
And I would wish for a big cock fish 
And a combat fast and grim, 
And for half-an-hour of his fighting power 
And the rod that’s bent in him! 


Now whether we reach his ringing beach 
And look on his burnished mail, . 

When it’s give and take till the surface break 
In the swirls of a huge spent tail, 

Till he bulks and rolls where the shingle shoals, 
The gods themselves may know, 

But by every god of a reel or rod, 
\t least we have dreamt it so! 


At Last! 


GENERAL JUSTOFF.”’ 





“ Dpra Westminster Gazette. 
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Owner of newly-purchased and somewhat worn Hunter (to chaufje 


| wo? 


{ Chauffeur (modestly). ‘‘ WELL, Sm, I DON’? KNOW MUCH ABOUT THEM THINGS, BUT IT APPEARS TO ME AS ’OW THAT'S ITS BEST 
” 


LEG. 


OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) 

Nopbopy admires the art or the sincerity of Mr. Henry 
Artuur Jones more than I do. I still remember with 
gratitude the evening when a performance of The Masquer- 
aders by a touring company made so strong an impression 
upon a susceptible schoolboy that he left the theatre deter- 
mined to live a nobler life, and one devoted to the composition 
of plays as much like that masterpiece as possible. But in 
| spite of this I cannot but think that a shorter volume than 
The Foundations of a National Drama (CHAPMAN AND Hatt) 
would have served its author’s purpose better. Several of 
the papers it contains, written at various dates from 1896 
onwards, have now only an archeological appeal. The 
English Drama has done considerable hustling in the past 
seventeen years, and meditations upon its progress are apt 
| quickly to become out of date. Clearly Mr. Jones antici- 
| pated that objection, from the not quite easy tone of his 
Preface. To me the most interesting things in the book 
are the review of “The Drama in the English Provinces” 
(first published in 1901, and here contrasted with a paper 
on the same subject in 1912), and three papers on the 
cen:orship, in which the ease for its abolition is put forward 
with a great deal of vigour. ‘To those who cannot find 
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ur whom he finds inspecting him). ‘‘ WeLt, WHAT DO YOU THINK OF 





time for the whole of this massive volume I would offer | 
the advice that they should conline’ themselves to the 
| portions I have mentioned, and to the Preface, of which 
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+2 ares 
Pil 
ofl 


the personal note promises to arouse attention and perhaps 
controversy. I hope it will. 


In his scholarly inivoduction to The Windham Papers 
(Jnnxins) Lord Rosesery follows Macaunay’s lead in 
deseribing WinpuaAM as the finest English gentleman of his 
day and perhaps of all time. That, I think, is overdoing it. 
For, to take one little test-case, surely the finest English 
gentleman that ever was would have been able to appreciate 
The Vicar of Wakefield, which Wixpuam did not. Then 
again he looked wpon WarrEN Hastines, when he was 
assisting in his impeachment, as the vilest of criminals, and 
in the House of Commons objected with some bitterness to 
the proposed bestowal of funeral honours on Prrr. In each 
of these cases he seoms to me to have gone rather near hitting 
& man when he was down, which may be gentlemanly 
but is not commonly supposed to be English. On the 
other hand, he was swished, as an Eton boy, for going 
out of bounds; he was a very bad man of business—I like 
him for that; and everybody loved him. And they loved 
him for himself, and not only because he was a brilliant 
writer and scholar, and the most fascinating talker cf his 
time. He was the friend, and in many respects the equal, 
of nearly all the great men of the exciting days in which he 
lived, and his letters from and to Pirr, Fox, Burke, 
Canninc, Newson, Copnett, Dr. Jonnson and the rest, 
certainly show him in a very agreeable light as a most 














attractive personality. Altogether, for their personal as 








well as s thats hist orical wary we ought to be grateful to] « 








Lid 


| the anonymous editor for having dug these papers and 


| letters out of the British Museum and elsewhere. 


But he 


| might with advantage have left some of them out—for the 


| book is too long 








| 


| 


| readers who have enjoyed Exton Manor, 


| losing his amenity. 


and substituted something more solid in| 
the way of a connecting narrative. For most of us forget | 
our history with remarkable ease. Did you know, for 
instance, that WixpHam was a member of the Ministry of | 
All the Talents, or that he was a supporter of bull-baiting ? 
Je nen doute. 

In The Terrors and Other Stories (Metaven) Mr. Arcut- 
pip Marsnary has gathered the pick of the short stories 
written by him during the past sixteen years. I may say 
at once that the collection is a most agreeable one. Those 
, The Squire's 
Daughter and The Eldest Son, and have liked their Mar- 
SHALL on the broad ground of his novels, will like him no 
less in the best (and they are many) of these stories. No 
Marshallite—if [ may be forgiven the expression—who 
expects the usual pleasant ingredients will be caagyentes. 
Hie will find the old and 
stately country 
the clipped yew hedges, 


eae ea a = 


| 
house, | 





i 


the rose - gardens, the; 
terraces, together with | F 

the delightful girls (al == 
particular speciality of 
Mr. Marsnatu’s), the 2 


shrewd old lady and the! 
acid one, the precociously 
clever and observant 
child-woman, the spruce 
but manly youth, and 
the general atmosphere 
of calm and immemorial 
comfort. Here and there 
an American girl crops 
up, and it is plain that 
this variety is a favourite 
with Mr. MarsHann, for 
he takes care that she 


THE 
FIRM OF CONFECTIONERS PAINT 


| ARTIST TO A 
LIVING MODED. 
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‘a powerful streak of red” in his veins, came, it is true, from 
a curious stock, but even when every allowance has been 
made for him I find it impossible to understand how he 
could attract a woman of such natural refinement as Lady 
| Carfar. Doubtless Miss Derr has tried to give him some 
| magnetic quality in compensation for his “ streak,” but it is 
| astonishing that the author should so far tolerate or over- 
look the impossibility of his manners as to suffer him to 
be adored by so gentle a heroine. The only character to 
whom he showed a true deference was his invalid half- 
brother Lucas, and in the scenes between these two we are 
given some most admirable pieces of writing. 


IT am never quite certain whether I best like “ M. E. 
Francis” in her Dorset or in her Lancashive mood. 
Hesitatingly I decide for the latter, perhaps from personal 
reasons, perhaps only because I have just finished Our 
Alty (Lona), a tale of rural Lancashire, which strikes me 
as exhibiting Mrs. BuunpELL’s art at its very good best. 
The construction of it is simplicity itself, for its whole 
matter is the wooing of a country heroine by two contrasted 

suitors, a Territorial 

| officer-boy and a young 
|farmer. But the three 
of them are so well and 
delicately drawn, the 
girl especially, that the 
| course of her love holds 
| you like a history of high 
adventure and romance. 
And in the middle—to 
the astonishment per- 
| haps of readers who may 








ito a scene of breathless 
| give-and-take that would 
| make its. fortune a 
| play. Of the setting I 


WORKERS. 


. as 
ING BULL'S - EYES FROM THE 





shall do no discredit to --- 
her patrician surroundings; indeed he sees 
she shall come out on top. 


to it that 
The whole dish is served 


up with a seasoning of acute observation and quiet humour | 


which makes it very agreeable to the palate. 
in one story, a very early one, Mr. 


Except 
MarsuHatr does not 


set out to make your flesh creep. His crises, though 
well contrived, are amiable rather than terrific, and he 
knows exactly how to carry his reader along with him to 


the end of the tale. 1 select “A Son of Service” as proving, | 
if any proof were needed, that he has a special gift for 
writing a powerful story of striking human interest without 


The Knave of Diamonds (Fisher Uswix) may well 
appeal to those who either shun or shudder over 
raumpantly popular fiction of the day. 


turn for natural dialogue, that che knows how to create a 

poignant situation, and that her sense of pathos never 
descends into the glutinous depths of maudlin sentimentality. 
Where she fails is in her 


inability to recognise that her 
clone, & very perfect bounder. Nap Errol,an American with 


the | 
If Miss Epitn Devt | 
does not possess the higher literary graces, nobody can | 
read this book without recognizing that she has a very apt! 


tendency to exaggeration in tie | 
drawing of character (her squire would have been more | 
convincing if he had been less wildly bestial), and in her | 
bsg is, when all is said and | 
: He'll learn ‘em to be rare! 





do not speak in detail, 
the charm of Mrs. 
It may be, however, 


hecause you 


must know already 
BLUNDELL’ 


rustic pen-pictures. 


‘not remember that its 
| author hasalready proved 
her power of drama 
upon the actual stage | 

it suddenly quickens | 





that you hardly supposed the country within a few miles of | 


Liverpool likely to yield any special beauties of description 
In that case all I say is, Do but read.” As for the speech 


to have been brought up, like myself, by a nurse whose 
native tongue it was, so that such phrases as “ 
agate siding after him” have the charm of early association. 
But you need no special upbringing to find pleasure in a 
story so engaging and so Well told. 








French Sayings of the Week. 


— God and My Country’ 
—Orillia Weekly Times. 


*** Dieu ef mon Droit’ 
of FEngland."’ 


the royal motto 





‘When the British Bill of 1832 was passed, Washington—the 
hero of Waterloo—exclaimed in the House of Lords, ‘We must 


"Westmount News. 


Waterloo was the only subject upon which Wasatsarox 
and Wituiam Apamus were not quite truthful. 


| educate our Masters.’ 





shoot 
i's Magazine. 


** Considering how rare the ‘Talsin' is, I thought I might 
one of these, and I fired, killing the largest."’—Blackwee: 








| of the characters, to taste its full flavour you may require | 


to be kept , 





